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CHARLES ARMAND TUFIN, MARQUIS DE LA 
ROUERIE, 

Brigadier-general in the Continental Army op the American 
Revolution. 

A Memoir read before The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 7, 1877, 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

About four years ago, at my request, an acquaintance of 
mine, a gentleman of Brittany, who had been with the un- 
fortunate Maximilian in his expedition to Mexico, visited 
the Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. In ex- 
amining the interesting portraits that adorn the walls, his 
attention was suddenly arrested, and he exclaimed, "Ah! 
there you have the unfortunate Armand, the Marquis de la 
Rouerie. I was born at no great distance from his ruined 
castle ; I have now lived for several years in Germantown, 
and have often made inquiries concerning him, but no one 
could tell me of him; his very name appeared to be un- 
known to the descendants of the people with whom he served 
during the long years of your Revolutionary War. Perhaps 
you can tell me of him ?" 

It seemed almost like a reproach to hear these remarks, for 
as long ago as the year 1859 I had intended to prepare some 
Vol. ii.— 1 ( 1 ) 
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notice, however brief, of Armand's romantic career. The 
subject had then acquired a new interest here, from the 
acquisition by the Society of his undoubted original portrait, 
which you now see before you. 1 

Among the families, with whom the foreign officers were 
most intimate in this country, was that of Mr. John Craig, of 
Philadelphia. His wife, whom he had married in Tobago, 
one of the West Indies, was a highly educated and accom- 
plished woman, who spoke several of the modern languages 
with great facility. His house, where he kept up a generous 
hospitality, was much frequented by the Chevalier la Lu- 
zerne, the Duke de Lauzun, Count Fersen, the Marquis de 
Chastellux, and, among others, by the Marquis de la Rouerie. 
Du Ponceau, the Aid-de-Camp of Baron Steuben, in his 
manuscript memoirs, now in the possession of our Society, 
thus writes of the mistress of the house. 

"While speaking of the stars of that day (1782), I must 
not forget Mrs. Craig, the mother of the present Mrs. Nicholas 
Biddle. She was the wife of a respectable merchant, who, 
at that time, had not made the fortune which he came to 
afterwards. She was a little woman, but perfectly beautiful. 
She had her education in Europe, and spoke French and 
Italian with perfect purity. She had read a great deal, and 
her manners were most attractive. She would not have been 
out of her place in the most brilliant circle of Europe. She 
had two sisters-in-law, Jenny and Nancy, both still living 
(1839), who contributed to the agreeableness of her society. 
Her house was the resort of all that was elegant and accom- 
plished. I shall never forget the happy moments that I en- 
joyed in that delightful society." 

On Armand's return to France in 1784, he manifested his 
appreciation of the kindness he had received here, by sending 
to Mrs. Craig his portrait. This descended to Mr. Edward 
Biddle, her grandson, and a few years since passed into pos- 
session of this Society. 

After gathering from Mr. Binel the little that he could 
tell, though it was little indeed but of the ruin left by the 

1 An engraving from this portrait accompanies this Memoir. 
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deluge of blood of the French Revolution, I gleaned from our 
various volumes what faint allusions they contained concern- 
ing the gallant volunteer, who had earned the esteem and 
love of Washington, and whose memory had so nearly faded 
from the earth. With this rather scant material, and with a 
few of Armand's letters, courteously lent me from among the 
collections of the curious, and the traditionary reminiscences 
kindly furnished me by the Reverend Mr. Wildes, together 
with the remarks by Chastellux and Chateaubriand and Ali- 
son, I have endeavored to write the story of one of the men 
of our Revolution. 

The Castle of de la Rouerie, near Basonge, in Brittany, is 
in ruins, and the Tufin family, which once possessed it, is now 
extinct. The structure was of stone, with several towers, and 
was surrounded by an ample moat, faced with stone, and fed 
by a small lake or pond, of the extent of about one hundred 
acres. There was a drawbridge over this moat, and a port- 
cullis to guard the entrance to the castle. An extensive forest 
in the rear belonged to its lord. In front, beyond the lake, 
was a lande, as it is there called, or heath. The domain was 
of considerable extent, about five thousand acres, on which 
there were perhaps thirty -five families on the cultivated parts, 
with some fifteen families attached to the forest. Besides 
owning this ample estate, the Tufins were the feudal lords of 
all the country around, for the distance of about ten miles. 
The courts of justice for the people were held by them, and 
they received the tithes of that region. They ranked among 
the distinguished and illustrious families of Brittany. 

Here, in 1756, was born Charles Armand Tufin, Marquis 
de la Rouerie. In his early youth, this nobleman entered a 
regiment of the French Guards, commanded by the Duke de 
Biron; 1 and in no long time was inspired with a passion for a 
beautiful actress, Mademoiselle Beaumenil, which soon led to 
a duel. The fear of a mesalliance excited opposition on the 
part of his family, from whom, however, he escaped, to seek a 
refuge in the Monastery of La Trappe. It has been said, but 
with what amount of truth cannot now be known, that the 

1 Sparks' Washington, Letter to the Duke, vii. 394 February 3, 1781. 
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Marquis, on a visit to his beloved, found her lying on the floor 
beheaded ; and that it was the shock which he experienced 
from this scene that drove him to the retreat of perpetual 
silence. 1 Whether this was the case, and whether his family 
secured his release, as is asserted, or he himself effected it, the 
fact is known that early in the rebellion of the American 
Colonies against the Crown of England, the Marquis left 
Hantes in the American ship Morris, commanded by the gal- 
lant Captain Anderson, who bore despatches from Dr. Franklin 
to the Congress. A recent statement is, that " Armand fled, 
and concealed himself in a Trappist monastery, where he 
finally discovered himself, and was taken to the ancestral 
castle. Afterwards, on his return to the Garde-du-Corps, he 
discovered the betrayer of his love affair, and shot him in a 
duel. Thereupon he fled to Nantes." 2 

Christopher Marshall, in his Remembrancer, writes, "April 

13, 1777, Acct. came of ship from France, being chased 

by three men-of-war for a whole day. (The captain) finding 
he could not get clear, ran her aground and blew her up, after 
securing all her papers and crew ; but Captain Anderson him- 
self, who, staying too long, was lost with the ship." On the 
same day, John Adams, then in Philadelphia, writes to his 
wife, that this vessel, u with cannon, arms, gunlocks, powder, 
etc., was chased into Delaware Bay by two or three men-of- 
war; that she defended herself manfully against their boats 

1 No doubt this belief arose from a striking incident in the life of the 
founder of the order of the Trappists. The pleasures and dissipation of a 
French nobleman, Bouthillier de Ranee, were suddenly converted into devo- 
tion and melancholy by the following circumstance. His affairs had obliged 
him to absent himself for some time from a lady with whom he had lived in 
the most intimate and tender connections. On his return to Paris, in order 
to surprise her agreeably, and to satisfy his impatient desire of seeing her, 
he went without ceremony or previous notice to her apartment. She lay 
stretched out an inanimate corpse, disfigured beyond conception by the small- 
pox ; and the surgeon was about to separate the head from the body, because 
the coffin had been made too short. De Ranee for a few moments was motion- 
less with horror, and then retired abruptly from the world to a monastery, in 
which he passed the remainder of his days in the greatest mortification and 
devotion. 

2 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 437. 
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and barges, but finding no possibility of getting clear she ran 
aground. The crew, and two French gentlemen passengers, 
got on shore, but the captain, determined to disappoint his 
enemy in part, laid a train and blew up the ship, and lost his 
own life, unfortunately, in the explosion. I regret the loss of 
so brave a man much more than that of the ship and cargo. 
The people are fishing in order to save what they can, and I 
hope they will save the cannon. The French gentlemen, it is 
said, have brought despatches from France to the Congress." 1 

An account, rather more circumstantial, which appeared in 
Hazard's Register of August 21st, 1830, states that Captain 
Anderson, when he formed his determination to blow up the 
vessel, communicated it to the Marquis de la Eouerie, and 
requested him to deliver the despatches. Armand jumped 
into a boat with them, and endeavored to pass through the 
British vessels. The boat was struck by a shot and went 
down, but Armand saved himself by swimming, and reached 
the land as the Morris blew up. He travelled one hundred 
miles on foot to Philadelphia, and delivered the despatches to 
Congress. 

On the 10th of May, 1777, Armand received a commission 
in the Continental Army as Colonel. On the same day 
Robert Morris wrote to General Washington a letter, to be 
carried by Armand, and introducing him ; saying he had 
received letters concerning Armand which " he was obliged 
to attend to and put great faith in, from persons worthy of 
the utmost credit. I find he is a little disgusted at an ap- 
pointment made for him by Congress this day ; and I believe 
it was through the inattention of a committee, which I shall 
get set right again in a short time." 2 

At his own instance Armand was directed to raise a par- 
tisan corps of Frenchmen, not exceeding the number of two 
hundred ; and on the 10th of July, Congress ordered that two 
thousand dollars be advanced jto him. On the 26th of 
November, also in 1777, Lafayette writes to Washington, from 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, that the previous evening he had 

1 Letters of John Adams, i. 213. 

2 Corr. of the Revolution ; Letters to Washington, i. 375. 
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had a successful engagement with the enemy near Gloucester, 
in which the Frenchmen who were with him were Colonel 
Armand, Colonel Laumoy, and the Chevaliers Du Plessis and 
Gimat. 1 Armand fought at Red Bank, in Fleury's detach- 
ment, 2 was at Brandywine, and no doubt also at Germantown, 
Valley Forge, and Monmouth, but I have failed to find any 
evidence as to the latter places. At Valley Forge, Washing- 
ton writes to him not to enlist deserters. 3 

In a letter to Robert Morris, January 29th, 1778, Armand 
states that he had been recommended by Washington to 
Lafayette for the contemplated expedition against Canada, 
and that he was to command a corps of light infantry. 4 This 
fell through, and Armand 's Corps was taken into Continental 
pay on the 25th of June, 1778, by order of Congress. On the 
11th of October, a letter from him is written from somewhere 
near Eingsbridge, New York. 5 " The Legion again went into 
Winter Quarters on the upper Delaware, where, with Pulaski's 
Corps, it served as a protection to Pennsylvania." 6 

The early organization of Armand's Legion, as to the 
names, rank, dates of commission, and time of enlistment of 
the officers and privates, may be found in Saffell's Records of 
the Revolutionary War. 7 The companies of Count von 
Ottendorff, Anthony Seelin, John Paul Schott, Jost Driesbach, 
and Jacob Bauer, composed of volunteers who could not 
speak English, were in the legion. The Baron de Wehtritz 
was a Lieutenant in Company No. 4, and George Schaffner 
was a Lieutenant in Company No. 3. 

On the 4th of February, 1779, a letter from Armand, dated 
the preceding day, was read in Congress, who thereupon 
ordered that the Commander-in-Chief be directed to give 
orders for recruiting Armand's Corps to its full complement, 
and to settle the relative rank of officers under the degree of 

1 Sparks' Washington, v. 171. 

8 Saffell's Kecords of the Revolutionary War, 530. 

3 Sparks' Washington, v. 298. 

4 MS. letter in possession of Mr. Simon Gratz. 

* MS. letter in possession of the late Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. 
8 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 438. 7 Saffell, 219. 
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Brigadier. The following day a letter from Armand was 
read, begging leave to return to France, whereupon it was 
"Hesolved, That Congress have a high sense of the disin- 
terested zeal and services of Colonel Armand^ Marquis de la 
Rouerie, but are restrained from manifesting their good 
opinion of him by further promotion, as the same would be 
incompatible with the arrangements of the American Army ; 
and that on his own request he have leave to return to 
France; that upon his departure the President grant him 
such certificate as the recommendations or certificates he may 
have received from the Commander-in-Chief or other General 
Officers under whom he hath served, may entitle him to." 1 
Of this permission he did not immediately take advantage. 
On the 13th of February, 1779, Congress appropriated ninety- 
four thousand dollars to Armand for the purpose of recruiting 
his corps, which, however, was not to exceed the complement 
of a regiment. 

Armand had now for some time been- actively engaged, 
particularly in Westchester County, New York, and there- 
abouts, opposing the corps of Simcoe and Emerick, and of 
Baremore the loyalist. His corps was assigned in the summer 
of 1779 to the command of Gen. Eobert Howe. On the 14th 
of June, 1779, General Heath "reached Springfield; was met 
some distance out of town by Colonel Armand's dragoons, 
and was by them escorted into the town, and again out of it." 2 
On the 21st of June, it appearing to Congress that Lt.-Col. 
Klein's plan of raising a corps of German deserters had failed, 
the Sergeant and four privates were transferred to Armand's. 
July the 2d, Gen. Heath writes that "Moylan's Horse crossed 
the river to reinforce the left ; they were to be followed by 
Armand's Legion." 3 On the 20th, if the date be correct, " Sun- 
day 20, 7 month," Armand was in Boston, and was lodging 
in the house of Mrs. Cass in Quaker Lane, whence he sent a 
brief note to Col. Armstrong, aid-de-camp to Gen. Gates. In 
it he speaks of his intention to pay his respects to Gen. Heath 

1 Journal of Congress, Sparks' Washington, vi. 172. 

2 Heath's Memoirs, 205. 3 Ibid. 206. 
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on the following day. 1 General Robert Howe writes from 
Kidgefield, Connecticut, to Henry Laurens, August 3d, "I am 
directed by the General, with a part of my division, viz., 
Glover's Brigade, JVJoylan's and Sheldon's Horse, and Armand's 
Independent Corps, to take command in this neighbourhood, 
to cover this country and protect the inhabitants as much as 
possible from the insults and ravages of the enemy." 2 

"In the summer of 1779, the campaign around New York 
was very active, and especially so on the part of Simcoe's newly 
organized troop, the ' Queen's Rangers,' who made it lively 
for the Americans. Simcoe's Corps was constantly in the van- 
guard of the army, and executed a number of bold, clever, 
and successful undertakings. Armand, who was now assigned 
to Colonel Lee's command, was sent against them with his 
light cavalry, and succeeded in taking the bold partisan pri- 
soner 3 on the Raritan River, in the neighbourhood of South 
Amboy, N". J., just as Simcoe was setting out on an expedition 
for the destruction of several boats, October the 1st, 1779." 4 

The capture of Baremore is thus related by General Heath. 
" Novr. 7, 1779, at night, Colonel Armand proceeded with his 
corps from near Tarrytown to the vicinity of Morrisania, to 
the house of Alderman Leggett, where he surprised and took 
Major Baremore and five other prisoners. The secrecy, pre- 
caution, gallantry, and discipline exhibited by the Colonel and 
his corps on this occasion did them much honour. In the 
capture of Major Baremore, the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country were relieved from the frequent excursions of a 
troublesome officer." 5 Washington, writing of Armand in 
1780, says of this enterprise, " In the last campaign particu- 
larly he rendered very valuable services, and towards the 
close of it made a brilliant partisan stroke, by which, with 
much enterprise and address, he surprised a Major and some 

1 MS. letter in possession of Col. F. M. Etting. 

1 Materials for History, Zenger Club, 1861, 145 ; and Sparks' Washington, 
vi. 305. 

8 Simcoe says that he was seized by Mariner, a refugee from New York. 
—Simcoe's Journal, p. 117. 

4 Eattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 437. 6 Heath, 223. 
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men of the enemy in quarters, and brought them off without 
loss to his party." 1 On the 2d of December, 1779, Armand, 
with some of his corps, went dow x n to Morrisania, and took 
a Captain Cruser, of Baremore's Corps, and two men prison- 
ers. 2 

These traces in the career of Armand are somewhat like 
the fossil foot-prints the geologist finds — they possess a cer- 
tain value as evidence, but the being who made them is yet 
to be found, and to be described. Legend lends its aid, and 
has preserved, though dimly, through the lapse of a century, 
some of the impressions made on the minds of the people of 
the time by the adventurous young Frenchman. The Rev. 
George D. Wildes, D.D., Rector of Biverdale, New York, 
writes to me the following as the account he has been able 
to gather of the story in the famous region known to New 
Yorkers as the "Neutral Ground," and it is doubtless all that 
can now be obtained. He says that "Armand was an officer 
of light horse, stationed in 1779 at Crotou, some twenty miles 
above this, near the Hudson, and was distinguished for a 
dashing courage and admirable address, in successive forays 
and expeditions down the valley from Yonkers to Kingsbridge, 
the crossing point from southeastern Westchester into what 
was then the northern limit of New York City. 

"Directly back of my church and rectory, at the distance 
of half a mile, runs the old Albany Post Road, during the 
Revolution the main and only avenue to the then 'West' from 
New York. In this valley and at about the same distance is 
Vault Hill; a noted point of observation for Washington 
while encamped in that neighbourhood at various dates during 
the war; the Van Courtlandt Manor, the house a fine specimen 
of the old English country mansion, built in 1748, but still 
occupied by the Van Courtlandt descendants, and the whole 
camping ground of the American, French, and British armies 
during the same period more or less in occupation. The 
valley was the scene of many a fierce encounter between the 
Hessian Yagers and De Laneey's Loyalists on the one side, and 

1 Washington and his Generals, Phila., 1848, ii. 260. 2 Heath, 225. 
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on the other, Col. Greene's, Col. Sheldon's, and Col. Armand's 
Horse. Armand especially seems to have distinguished him- 
self repeatedly in bold night attacks upon the quarters of the 
Hessians at or near Kingsbridge. Bolton, the historian of 
Westchester County, and tradition, alike identify Armand as 
the hero of one remarkable encounter, which, with some others 
of that summer, doubtless afforded the main material for some 
of the most graphic features of Cooper's novel of The Spy. 

"A small stream, still called Tippet's Brook, or the Mosholu, 
runs southward through this valley. Colonel Armand having 
ridden rapidly under cover of the night from his quarters on 
the Croton, certainly twenty or more miles, charged at full 
speed upon a body of the German Yagers, whose outposts were 
at Warner's Store, as it is still called, the grandsons of whose 
then proprietor are residents at this time of the same neigh- 
bourhood. Armand came cautiously upon a vidette of the 
Hessians, posted at a little spring, some rods above Warner's, 
and killing the sentinel, dashed down upon the outpost de- 
tachment, and after a quick but hard fight taking the survi- 
vors prisoners, dashed up the avenue of the Van Courtlandt 
mansion, the reputed headquarters of the detachment. The 
alarm having extended to Kingsbridge, and Armand being 
pursued by De Lancey with his Loyalist Cavalry, he was only 
able to signify his presence in the valley, to the surprised 
officers of the Hessian detachment, by the shouts of his 
squadron as it hurried by in retreat, pursued by De Lancey. 
For miles up the valley the fight between De Lancey and 
Armand continued, the latter frequently turning upon the 
foe and inflicting severe loss. With the greater number of his 
prisoners Armand regained his quarters at Croton, on this, as 
on other marked occasions, receiving the special thanks of 
Washington. 

" I have no record of the full military service of Colonel 
Armand, but it is safe to say, that in a region, with the ex- 
ception of that in and about the cities and vicinity of Char- 
leston and Savannah, more marked, during the EevOlution, 
than any other by the ravages of distinctively partisan strife, 
and stirring passages of w r hat is technically termed 4 combat/ 
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rather than 'battle,' no name stands more prominent in the 
records and traditions of the day than that of Col. Armand. 
The gallant Frenchman made his mark with his sword in 
many a heavy fight, as he before and afterwards made it by 
his grace and courtliness in the social circles of his French 
home. 

"In visiting your Historical Rooms, my attention was 
arrested by the portrait of a cavalry officer, which I at once 
saw must be that of a foreigner. The uniform, like that of 
the French Troopers of De Lausun of Eochambeau's Army, led 
me at first to think that the portrait was one of some officer 
of the force of that general. It probably was not the dress 1 
of Armand's Cavalry as a body, but most likely that of the 
time of his military service in France after his return from 
America. Mr. Stone stated to me that the portrait was Ar- 
mand's, and a new interest at once attached in my own mind 
to the name and fame of one, of whom I am glad you are 
about writing a memoir. I have freqiient occasion to pass 
along the scenes of his exploits, by night on some parochial 
duty, and never, without thinking of the gallant trooper, and 
fancying that I hear the clatter of squadron hoofs, as I pass 
through the secluded glen in which is situated the fountain 
still bearing the name of Risley's Spring." 

A part of Armand's Corps accompanied General Sullivan's 
Expedition in August and September, 1779, against the Six 
Nations, but it is not clear that Armand himself was with it. 2 
This expedition, by utterly destroying the habitations, fields, 
and crops of the Indians in ISTew York, completely broke their 
military power, and secured repose for the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. This was most important, for by reason of favorable 
natural passes through the mountains, the territory of Penn- 
sylvania was more easily invaded by Indians than that of 
the adjoining States. It was of supreme importance that the 

1 It may have been the uniform brought by Armand from France in 1781. 
One of the figures in the large engraving of the Surrender of Cornwallis 
appears in it. 

2 Sparks* Washington, vi. 276. 
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bounteous supplies of her rich valleys, which stretched far 
westward of the settlements in New York, and the innumer- 
able wagons which carried these supplies to the Continental 
armies, should be undisturbed. The views of Washington 
and Reed, expressed, as the dates of their letters show, some 
months prior to Sullivan's march, sufficiently prove Washing- 
ton's ability to meet a military necessity, for it was by him 
that the expedition was planned. Its success had no doubt 
the effect of entirely removing all cause of certain complaints 
against Armand's Corps. Whether these complaints were 
well founded or not, it is now impossible to judge, for the 
matter, as Reed says, was in a manner suppressed. In a case, 
therefore, where everything has been left vague and indefinite, 
we are to bear in mind that a soldier is sometimes apt to be 
rough, and that the citizens whom he is required to protect 
are often unreasonable. 

On the 27th of April, 1779, Washington writes to Reed, 
President of Pennsylvania, " I am not conscious of the least 
partiality to one State, or neglect of another. If any one have 
cause to complain of the latter it is Virginia, whose wide ex- 
tended frontier has had no cover but from troops more imme- 
diately beneficial to the southwestern parts of Pennsylvania ; 
which besides this has had its northern frontier covered by 
Spencer's, Pulaski's, and Armand's Corps; its middle by 
Hartley's and some independent companies." 1 

Reed replies to Washington on the 8th of May, 1779. He 
claims, and justly, that Pennsylvania had raised a greater pro- 
portion of men for the war than any other State, and asserts 
with equal justice her pre-eminence in furnishing artificers, 
manufacturers, and transportation. He adds, "That we have 
been by far the greatest sufferers on the frontier, have had 
more people killed and more country desolated, we presume 
cannot be doubted. If Virginia and the other States have 
suffered by the ravages of the Indians in any proportion to 
this State, the particulars have never reached us ; and as the 
idea of our receiving any protection from Armand's and Pu- 

1 Sparks' Washington, vi. 236. 
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laski's Corps must have arisen from some misapprehension or 
mistake, we beg leave to assure your Excellency that we never 
derived the slightest benefit from them, but on the other hand 
are still smarting under their abuse and desolation, the com- 
plaints of which we suppressed, and the complainants per- 
suaded to bear with patience their losses and sufferings." 1 

While the duties of Armand's command were of extreme 
delicacy, it seems clear that among those who composed it 
there were some unfit for such a service. There was attached 
to the corps a company of cavalry called Marechausee, whose 
duties appertained chiefly to the police of the army. In an 
encampment it was the business of this useful corps to patrol 
the camp and its vicinity, for the purpose of apprehending 
deserters, thieves, rioters, etc., and the soldiers who should be 
found violating the rules of the army. Strangers without 
passes were to be apprehended by them, and the sutlers in the 
army were under the control of the commander of the corps. 
In time of action they were to patrol the roads on both flanks 
of the army, to arrest fugitives, and apprehend skulkers. 2 The 
nature of these duties was calculated to excite discontent, 
exercised as they were sometimes, perhaps, with unnecessary 
severity. 

A paper among a collection of autographs shows that Armand 
was at Sing Sing, on the 24th of November, 1779, and thence 
made a requisition on Maj.-Gen. Greene for saddles, bridles, 
etc., for the Light Dragoons of his Independent Corps. 3 

About the beginning of the year, 1780, Armand appears to 
have left the scene where he had been so long and so actively 
engaged, for it is at this time that his name appears in fhe 
annals of the war in the Southern States. He hoped to enlist 
three hundred men, discharged from the Pennsylvania line, in 
his legion, and applied to President Reed for aid. 4 Traces of 
his command, how r ever, remained, for in the Colonial Records 
of Pennsylvania, under the date of December 31, 1779, it is 
stated that " Captain Schott, who now commands the corps 

1 Penna. Archives, vii. 378. 2 Sparks' Washington, vi. 462. 

8 Manuscript in possession of Mr. R. Coulton Davis. 
4 Penna. Archives, 2d Series, vol. iii. 383. 
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formerly called Armand's, returns the strength of his command 
at thirty-five men." The translation of their commander left 
them as shorn sheep, for it is recorded in these same volumes 
on the 13th of December, 1780, that " Henry Redskin, captain 
of a company of light dragoons in Colonel Armand's Legion, 
prays to be furnished with clothing by the State." On the 
10th of February Congress resolved to comply with Armand's 
application for a leave of absence of six months, after the end 
of the next campaign. He also applied for promotion to the 
rank of Brigadier, but Congress " (though conscious of his 
merit, and that he has upon all occasions exhibited undoubted 
and distinguished proofs of his great zeal, activity and vigil- 
ance, intelligence and bravery; and in the last campaign, 
particularly, rendered very valuable services), not thinking 
it expedient under the present circumstances of the army to 
comply with his request, as it would too much interfere with 
the arrangement lately established, and be injurious to the 
rights of other colonels who have been longer in service than 
Colonel Armand ; and being desirous, as well to promote the 
public interest, as to testify their good opinion of Colonel 
Armand by offering him an opportunity of continuing in the 
service of the United States : 

"Resolved, That the remains of the legion of the late Count 
Pulaski be incorporated with the corps of Colonel Armand, 
Marquis de la Rouerie, in such manner as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Southern Army shall think proper ; the united 
corps to be formed into a legion to be commanded by Colonel 
Armand; Provided, however, that General Lincoln has not 
already entered into measures for complying with the resolu- 
tion of Congress of Dec. 29, 1779." 

On the 22d of June, 1780, Armand, in a letter to the 
Governor of North Carolina, says, " General Caswell told him 
yesterday that should the men he might enlist from the militia 
be counted as a part of the quota of this State, he would not 
have the least objection to their enlisting with him." He 
sends the Governor a journal, and states that " in it he will 
find the resolve from Congress concerning that subject ;" and 
adds, "should your Excellency be of opinion that my enlisting 
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tnen for the Continental service would be of benefit to the 
State I would be happy for this precise order." 1 "With the 
little preparation the Americans in the South were able to 
make, they were ill-prepared for the shock of war that was 
soon to come. 

Count Pulaski had fallen before Savannah ; and on the fatal 
field of Camden, the remnant of his corps, incorporated with 
thair of the Marquis de la Rouerie, were soon to see Baron de 
Kalb fall mortally wounded into the arms of his friend the 
Chevalier du Buisson. The overwhelming disaster of the 
Southern army under Gates involved the usual consequence — 
a loss of discipline, which has naturally led to great obscurity 
in accounts of the affair. 

A careful examination fails. to convince me that Colonel 
Armand deserves all that has been charged upon him with 
regard to a defeat that left no future for General Gates, but 
which seems to have only inspired Armand to a renewed and 
to a still more generous effort in the cause he had espoused. 
It is necessary, however, to pause a moment, and to review the 
statements of those who were actors in the scene, and of others 
who surely were well qualified to speak On the subject with 
something like authority. 

When Gen. Gates took command of the Southern Depart- 
ment, the force under him did not exceed fifteen hundred men, 
including Armand's Dragoons, in horse and foot. Armand's 
Legion did not exceed one hundred men. General Henry Lee 
says : " White and Washington, after the fall of Charleston, 
had retired to North Carolina, with a view of recruiting their 
regiments of cavalry (Moylan's and Baylor's originally), which 
had so severely suffered at Monk's Corner and at Linier's Ferry; 
and they solicited Gen. Gates to invigorate their efforts by the 
aid of his authority, so as to enable them to advance with him 
to the theatre of action. Gates paid no attention to this pro- 
per request, and thus deprived himself of the most operative 
corps belonging to the Southern Army. Although unfortu- 
nate, these regiments had displayed undaunted courage, and 

1 MS. letter in the possession of Mr. E. H. Leffingwell, New Haven, Conn. 
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had been taught in the school of adversity that knowledge 
which actual service can only bestow. It is probable that this 
injurious indifference on the part of the American commander, 
resulted from his recurrence to the campaign of 1777, when a 
British army surrendered to him unaided by cavalry ; x leading 
him to conclude that Armand's Corps, already with him, gave 
an adequate portion of this species of force. Fatal mistake ! It 
is not improbable that the closeness and ruggedness of % the 
country in which he had been so triumphant, did render the 
aid of horse less material ; but the moment he threw his eyes 
upon the plains of the Carolinas, the moment he saw their 
dispersed settlements, adding difficulty to difficulty in the 
procurement of intelligence and provisions ; knowing too, as 
he did, the enemy had not only a respectable body of dragoons, 
but that it had been used without intermission, and with much 
effect, it would seem that a discriminating mind must have 
been led to acquiesce in the wish suggested by the two officers 
of horse. 

"To the neglect of this salutary proposition, may with 
reason be attributed the heavy disaster soon after experienced. 
In no country in the world are the services of cavalry more to 
be desired than in that which was then committed to the care 
of Major-General Gates; and how it was possible for an officer 
of his experience to have been regardless of this powerful 
auxiliary remains inexplicable. Calculating proudly on the 
weight of his name, he appears to have slighted the prerequi- 
sites to victory, and to have hurried on to the field of battle 
with the impetuosity of youth ; a memorable instance of the 
certain destruction which awaits the soldier who does not 
know how to estimate prosperity. If good fortune begets 
presumption instead of increasing circumspection and dili- 
gence, it is the due precursor of deep and bitter adversity." 2 

The want of cavalry was not the only defect in the organi- 

1 " Gates was yet on his way to supersede Schuyler, when Schuyler's mili 
tary prevision and provision had whipped Burgoyne."— -Schuyler and Prac m 
tical Strategy, by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, 2. 

2 Lee's Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department, i. 160. 
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nation of the army of Gates. " The corps of Armand shame- 
fully turned its back, carrying confusion and dismay into our 
ranks." 1 Lee accounts for this by saying the officers were 
" generally foreign, soldiers chiefly deserters. It was the last 
corps in the army which ought to have been entrusted with 
the van-post, because, however unexceptionable the officers 
may have been, the materials of which the corps was com- 
posed did not warrant such distinction." 2 

Dawson, a good authority, says, "The British Legion 
Cavalry, which formed the enemy's advance, charged the 
American Legion Cavalry, which, under Colonel Armand, 
formed the advance of the American column. In conformity 
with the order of General Gates, the latter received the charge, 
and the flanking parties, under Colonel Porterfield and Major 
Armstrong, pouring in a destructive fire, the enemy fell back. 
The light companies in their rear coming up to support them, 
the cavalry renewed the attack, and succeeded in driving 
Colonel Armand back, in some confusion, upon the Maryland 
line, Colonel Porterfield being severely wounded." Dawson 
in continuation, speaks of the fortune of the field as " alter- 
nating between the two legions." 3 

The best authority on the subject of the disaster at Camden 
is Colonel Otho Holland "Williams, Adjutant-General, and an 
actor in the drama. In his account published in the Appendix 
to Johnson's Life of Greene, he gives the orders of Gates of 
the 15th of August, 1780. The part referring to Armand is 
as follows : — 

"After General Orders. — The troops will be ready to 
march precisely at ten o'clock (at night), in the following 
order, viz. : Colonel Armand's advance ; cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel Armand ; Colonel Porterfield's light infantry upon 
the right flank of Colonel Armand, in Indian file, two hundred 
yards from the road; Major Armstrong's light infantry in the 

1 Lee's Memoirs, i. 177. See also Gen. Thomas Pinckney in Hist. Mag. 
for 1866, p. 246. 

2 Lee's Memoirs, i. 177. 

3 Dawson's Battles of the United States, i. 615. 

Vol. ii.— 2 
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same order as Colonel Porterfield's, upon the left flank of the 
legion. 

" In case of an attack by the enemy's cavalry in front, the 
light infantry upon each flank will instantly move up and 
give, and continue, the most galling fire upon the enemy's 
horse. This will enable Colonel Armand, not only to support 
the shock of the enemy's charge, but finally to rout them; the 
Colonel will therefore consider the order to stand the attack 
of the enemy's cavalry, be their number what they may, as 
positive." 1 

A sort of council of war would seem to have been held, 
fcfr Col. Williams continues, "Although there had been no 
dissenting voice in the council, the orders were no sooner 
promulgated, than they became the subject of animadversion. 
Even those who had been dumb in council, said that there 
had been no consultation ; that the orders were read to them, 
and all opinion seemed suppressed by the very positive and 
decisive terms in which they were expressed. Others could 
not imagine how it could be conceived, that an army, consist- 
ing of more than two-thirds militia, and which had never been 
once exercised in arms together, could form columns, and per- 
form other manoeuvres in the night, and in the face of an 
enemy. But, of all the officers, Colonel Armand took the 
greatest exception. He seemed to think the positive orders 
respecting himself implied a doubt of his courage — declared 
that cavalry had never before been put in the front of a line 
of battle in the dark — and that the disposition, as it respected 
his corps, proceeded from resentment in the General, on 
account of a previous altercation between them about horses, 
which the General had ordered to be taken from the officers 
of the army, to expedite the movement of the artillery through 
the wilderness." 2 Kapp, in his account in the life of De Kalb, 
fails to be as emphatic as Williams. 3 

Armand's cavalry was very little reduced. 4 No doubt they 
were thoroughly disorganized, for Seymour, a Sergeant in the 

1 Johnson's Life of Greene, i. 492. 3 Kapp's De Kalb, 206, 7. 

* Ibid., i. 493. * Johnson's Greene, i. 499. 
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Delaware Regiment, in his manuscript account of the Southern 
Campaign, writes, 16th of August, 1780, "As for Armong's 
Horse they thought upon nothing else but plundering our 
waggons, as they retreated." 1 This they did with celerity, as 
they threatened, for "when it was resolved to evacuate Char- 
lotte : ' If,' said one of the officers, 4 you will make de retreat, 
we will retreat faster dan you.' " 2 

Colonel Williams in his relation says, " If General Gates 
intended to risk a general action, conscious of all circumstances, 
he certainly made that risk under every possible disadvantage; 
and a contemplation of those circumstances would seem to 
justify Colonel Armand's assertion, made in the afternoon of 
the day in which the battle was fought: 'I will not,' said he, 
4 say that we have been betrayed ; but if it had been the pur- 
pose of the General to sacrifice his army, what could he have 
done more effectually to have answered that purpose?' " 3 If it 
is upon the relation of Colonel Williams that Bancroft bases 
his charge, his language is much too decided, when he says, 
"Their cavalry was in front, but Armand, its commander, who 
disliked his orders, was insubordinate." 4 The language of 
brave and impetuous men who dominate in camps and battle- 
fields, is not that of a refined and artificial life. So different is 
it that we must depend for its correct interpretation upon the 
actors in such scenes. It may, therefore, be considered certain 
that, if Armand had been insubordinate, Colonel Williams 
would himself have said so. The expressions of Armand seem 
to be justified by the arrogant presumption of Gates ; a pre- 
sumption that led to consequences so disastrous, that an author 
has been led to say, "From the battle-field to which he 
hastened without a general's preparation, he was swept away 
amidst the first rout. Well might censure fall very heavily 
on General Gates for the precipitation and distance of his 
retreat. His first stop was at Charlotte, ninety miles from 
the scene of action, and he scarcely halted or drew rein, until 
he reached Hillsborough, one hundred and eighty miles from 

1 MS. of Hist. Soc. Penna. * Ibid. 498. 

2 Johnson's Greene, i. 501. 4 Bancroft's U. S., x. 320. 
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Camden. It is said that his hair grew white as he flew wildly 
away from the scene of his disastrous defeat which he had 
counted upon as the stage of assured triumph." 1 

On the 8th of September the legion was sent to forage, and 
make cantonments in Warren County, from whence Armand 
went to Philadelphia, 2 and Colonel Ternant temporarily filled 
his place. 3 There were but forty horses left, but these were 
serviceable, and in the autumn of 1780 they were the only 
cavalry which Baron Steuben could use in Virginia. 4 

Washington, on the 11th of October, 1780, recommended to 
Congress that Armand's Corps should be kept up. He says, 
" The two officers I have mentioned, Lee and Armand, have 
the best claims to public attention. Colonel Armand is an 
officer of great merit, which, added to his being a foreigner, 
to his rank in life, and to the sacrifices of property he has 
made, render it a point of delicacy as well as justice, to con- 
tinue to him the means of serving honourably." 5 

From his camp at the Cheraw, on the east side of the Pedee, 
General Greene wrote to Washington, on the 28th of Dec. 
1780, " I have been obliged to send Major Nelson's Corps of 
horse, and Colonel Armand's Legion to Virginia, both being 
unfit for duty, for want of clothing and other equipments ; and 
the difficulty of subsisting them is much greater here than 
there. Before my arrival, General Gates made an attempt to 
employ part of Colonel Armand's Legion, and fifteen of them 
deserted on the march from Hillsborough to Charlotte, which 
obliged him to recall them. I wish your Excellency's direc- 
tions respecting this corps, as they are totally deranged, and 
cannot be fit for service for some time." 6 

Among the letters of Armand which have been preserved, 
is one dated North Carolina, 19th Sept. 1780. He certifies 
that the " Chevalier de Vandor^, who served as a volunteer 
during the campaign 1779, and part of this campaign 1780, 

1 Major-Gen. Schuyler and the Burgoyne Campaign of 1777, by Gen. J. 
Watts de Peyster, pp. 3, 4. 2 Johnson's Greene, i. 506. 

3 Kapp's Steuben, 621. 4 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 444. 

5 Sparks' Washington, vii. 252. 

6 Corr. of Rev., Letters to Washington, iii. 191. 
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in the independent legion under my command in America, 
has lost at the battle of Campden in North [South] Carolina, 
two French commissions in the Regiment of Bourgogne, one 
of Lieutenant and the other of Second Lieutenant. He lost 
also that day several papers, among which was a certificate 
from me in which I had explained my good sense of the ser- 
vices and bravery of the Chevalier le Vandore' daring the 
campaign 1779, which certificate his Excellency General 
Washington had been pleased to approve of and rendered 
more othantical [authentic] by his private opinion of the merit 
of the Chevalier. The Board of War had also wrote on the 
same paper their sense of the Chevalier's deserving conduct. 
I certify also that he was at the battle of Campden where he 
behaved as a brave officer. 

Armand M'quis de la Rouerie." 1 

Attached to this letter of certificate are autograph endorse* 
ments by Eichard Peters of the War Office and by General 
Washington. 

In a letter to Washington, of February 28, 1781, from Head- 
Quarters, High Rock Ford, on Haw River, General Greene 
writes, " I am convinced that Colonel Armand's Legion can 
render no service on its present footing. The officers refuse 
to go on duty with the men ; thirty-eight, out of a detachment 
of forty men, deserted to the enemy, and the Baron Steuben 
was obliged to order a number of them to join their regiments, 
who are prisoners at Charlottesville." 2 

The disaster at Camden, as may be judged by its conse- 
quences, was great enough to have crushed an ordinary mind. 
Many, no doubt, supposed the end of Armand's usefulness had 
come, but Washington, as we have seen, believed it not. Rising 
superior to fortune Armand now took advantage of his six 
months' leave of absence, and in February, 1781, sailed for 
France. A letter which he wrote in Paris on May the 2d, of 
that year, addressed to Colonel Lawrence, 8 is on the subject 

1 Manuscript in possession of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer 

2 Corr. of Rev., iii. 247. 

3 Manuscript in possession of Col. T. Bailey Myers. 
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of his intended shipments to America, for in France he pur- 
chased everything necessary for arming and equipping a new 
legion, and on his return to America he advanced the cost 
of them to Congress. 1 It would seem as he came back that 
Armand landed at some Northern port, for it is stated in the 
Journals of Congress, September 28th, 1781, that " £90. had 
been advanced to him by the Governor of Massachusetts, and 
$660., specie, for pay for six horses purchased by Armand to 
go to Philadelphia, to be paid by the Superintendent of 
Finance. The Board of War and Superintendent of Finance 
were to take order for the recruiting and mounting of Colonel 
Armand's Legion to its establishment." 

Early in June, 1781, Simcoe relates that on the Upper Bi- 
vana, " within two miles of Baron Steuben's encampment, a 
patrole of dragoons appeared; they were chased and taken: it 
consisted of a French officer and four of Armand's Corps." 2 
This was no doubt while Colonel Ternant was in command, 
for at Yorktown, " the fragments of Armand's Legion were 
again united, by the junction of the main* army under Wash- 
ington with that under the Marquis de la Fayette and Baron 
Steuben, and formed the first Battalion of the Legion Cavalry 
under the Duke de Lauzun. This was next attached to the 
command of Choisy, together with a brigade of American 
militia. Choisy with some four thousand French troops held 
the investment of Gloucester Point opposite Yorktown. They 
served also to prevent the retreat of Cornwallis from York- 
town, as also more effectually to perfect the siege. The 
cavalry had also to prevent the English from foraging. Ewald 
once attempting to forage from Gloucester was gallantly driven 
back by Armand's Legion." 3 When the Marquis de la Fayette 
moved from Greenspring, "the cavalry of Colonel Armand 
and Lieut.-Col. Mercer's command, led by Major McPherson, 
followed next ; and they were supported by the Pennsylvania 
line, led by the fearless General Wayne." 

Thomas McKean, President of Congress, writes to Wash- 

1 Chastellux, i. 183. 2 Simcoe's Queen's Rangers, 216. 

3 Rattermann, Deutsche Pioneer, viii. 446. 
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ington from Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1781, "We shall be obliged 
to complete Colonel Armand's Legion, and I despair of doing 
it with Americans, if all the Field Officers are French Gen- 
tlemen. There is now a vacancy, by the resignation of the 
Major ; and if the Colonel would approve of Captain Allan 
McLane, who is now on half-pay, to be his Major, it would 
save the half-pay, oblige a very deserving officer, be a means 
of speedily filling his corps, and greatly tend to the public 
benefit. I should be happy if you and the Colonel were of 
this opinion." 1 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, Armand's Corps went to 
New York with Washington's army ; and in February, 1782, 
the Colonel was directed to report himself to General Greene 
in the Southern Department. 2 On the 26th of March, 1783, 
he was made a Brigadier-General, being then, as Washington 
wrote, one of the oldest colonels in the service. 

The honorable career of this gallant Frenchman was now 
drawing to a close in the country to which he had expatriated 
himself, for the Revolutionary War was practically at an end. 
Early in 1783, his legion was stationed at York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it was subjected to the attempts of artful men to 
engage in that mutiny which occasioned the removal of Con- 
gress from Philadelphia to Princeton. John Dickinson, Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, wrote to the President of the Confede- 
rate Congress, July 27th, that he had been informed that 
letters had been sent by the principal authors of the late dis- 
turbance, to excite General Armand's Legion to join in the 
mutiny, 3 but nothing further appears on the subject. 

In October, a petition to Dickinson from a number of the 
inhabitants, complained that many of the troops were mis- 
chievous and troublesome. The petitioners, however, say, 
"they contrive it so crafty that it is a hard matter to discover 
the facts ;" that they, the petitioners, had " been very subtilly 
deceived, at first, being only required to keep them for a few 
days;" that the troops, being quartered on the inhabitants, 
deprived them of the benefit of letting apartments ; that this 

1 Corr. of Kev., iii. 422. 2 Washington and his Generals, ii. 260. 

8 Penn. Archives, x. 62. 
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burthen was not general throughout the Commonwealth, and 
that the troops might be more conveniently quartered in bar- 
racks. 1 All history shows us how almost incessantly mili- 
tary power has been used without regard to the feelings of 
those subjected to it; and we are, therefore, not surprised 
that on this, as on every other occasion, such use became irk- 
some to the citizens of a free Commonwealth, and that it called 
forth their remonstrances. 

The object of the petitioners was soon accomplished. On the 
18th of November, a number of the inhabitants of York pre- 
sented an address to the Marquis, representing that they heard 
his legion was about to be disbanded, and that he was soon to 
return to his native land, and expressing " their high sense 
of the strict discipline, good conduct, and deportment of the 
officers and soldiers of the corps, whilst stationed amongst 
them for ten months past." Armand replied to this address 
in a well-written letter on the following day. The signatures 
to the petition are by persons mostly of German origin, while 
those on the address to Armand are generally of English 
names. It may, therefore, be possible that some feeling of 
nationality entered into the question. No charge is made 
against the commander himself, who, no doubt, invariably 
exhibited the chivalric courtesy so characteristic of the days 
of the old French Monarchy, the remembrance of which is by 
some still fondly cherished. Although a century has passed, 
we are yet near enough to that distant era for the writer of 
this to have been told by the venerable Du Ponceau, and the 
recollection of French courtesy filled him with pride, that the 
army of Rochambeau, in its march from Newport to York- 
town, was so thoroughly well-conducted, that there was not 
even a single instance of one of the soldiers taking an apple 
or a peach from an orchard without leave having been previ- 
ously obtained. 2 

1 Perm. Archives, x. 133. 

2 "It was given out in general orders, that if a Frenchman should have a 
dispute with an American, the Frenchman should be punished, whether he 
was in the right or in the wrong, and this rule was strictly adhered to. I 
believe there is no example of anything similar in history." — Du Ponceau 
MSS. 
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Among the manuscripts of Mr. Leffingwell is a "Return of 
the men belonging to the State of Massachusetts who served 
in the First Partisan Legion commanded by Brigadier-General 
Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie, discharged November 15, 
1783." 1 

On the 25th of November, Armand wrote to the Governor 
of Virginia, inclosing a return of his men who had been 
enlisted in Virginia, and stating that they had been dis- 
charged from the service on the 15th of that month. And 
on the 9th of March, 1784, he wrote to Mr. Read, of South 
Carolina, thanking him for introducing the very flattering 
resolution passed by Congress on his motion. 2 On the 10th 
of May a letter from him and other French officers was read 
at the General Meeting of the Cincinnati, requesting that they 
might be represented therein. 3 

In social life, Armand endeared himself to many friends, 
and their descendants have been taught to cherish his memory. 
In the army he enjoyed a well-earned reputation, and was high 
in the esteem of its illustrious chief, who, in a letter of the 
16th of May, 1784, to Count Rochambeau, 4 expressed a wish 
that the Marquis should be promoted by the King of France. 
This request was doubtless the result of the following letter 
addressed to Washington, by the mother of the Marquis. 

At " La Rouerie," January 30, 1784 
Will the hero of our Age — the man of all time — the object 
of admiration to all nations and enthusiasm to France — the 
great Washington ; permit a woman of France and Brittany, 
with boldness indeed, but with still greater admiration, after 
these imposing attributes, to mingle her feeble voice with the 
tribute of praise which every one pays to the great man. 

Some compare him with other men; with Trajan, with 
Alexander, with Fabius, and other heroes of antiquity ; or 
from those of modern times, they select the talents and virtues 

1 Manuscripts of Mr. B. H. Leffingwell, New Haven, Conn. 

2 Journal of Cong., and Manuscript Collection of Thomas Addis Em- 
met, M.D. 

5 Contributions to American History, 1858, 98. 
4 Sparks' Washington, ix. 44. 
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of each, to form a perfect whole, but they find at last, as I 
could have told them, only a resemblance to Washington. 

Permit this familiar style, it is the language we address to 
the gods. 

Washington, I have a son. He is about to leave you. He 
has served under your orders — he has fought under your eye. 
You know him — you do more, you honour him with your 
esteem. 

Communicate this flattering opinion to our Ministers. The 
judgement of a man like you has an all-powerful influence. 
Whoever merits and has been honoured by your good opinion 
acquires a right to that of every one else. 

That the Pates may spare your days, full of glory for your- 
self, and precious to posterity, for the sake of both, is the 
ardent prayer of the most humble of your servants, 

THE MOTHER OF COLONEL ARMAND. 1 

It was about this time that Armand finally returned to 
France, where, however, he did not forget his friends in 
America. As an evidence of his great regard he sent, as has 
already been said, to a member of the Craig family of this 
city, his portrait, a fine work of art which was long at " Anda- 
lusia," but which some years ago passed from the Biddies and 
found its appropriate place in the gallery of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Washington wrote to the Marquis 
in 1785, 2 and again in 1786 ; 3 this latter time in reply to a 
letter of the 20th of January, 1786, from Armand giving 
information of his marriage. His wife was like himself, a 
Breton. 

It can readily be understood that his years of military life 
had developed Armand into the being that Chateaubriand 
met; graceful in person, elegant in manner, martial in appear- 
ance, handsome in features, and resembling the portraits of 
the young Seigneurs of the League. " The rival of La Fayette 
and de Lauzun, the predecessor of La Rochejaquelin, the 
Marquis de la Eouerie had more intellect than they ; he had 
been more frequently beaten than the first; he had carried 
off an actress from the opera like the second ; he would have 

1 Manuscripts of the late Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. 

2 Sparks' Washington, ix. 138. 8 Ibid. 190. 
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become a companion in arms of the third. He scoured through 
the forest of Brittany along with an American Major (Sehaff- 
ner), and accompanied by an ape seated on the croup of his 
horse. The law students at Rennes loved him on account of 
his hardihood in action, and the liberal turn of his ideas." 1 

Armand was now at home, and in 1788 the French Minister 
of "War gave him the appointment of a Colonel of Chasseurs. 
The ancient monarchy of France was, however, approaching 
its dissolution. A century before that time, Richelieu had 
lured the nobles to abandon their duties of local administra- 
tion, and to engage in a life of plutocratic ease at Versailles, 
and then by appointing officers for the conduct of all affairs, 
he had, by this system of centralization, destroyed the prin- 
ciple, that of confederation, on which only have free institu- 
tions ever been based. It was as if firm but rude dams, con- 
structed by practical though illiterate men, had been removed, 
and now beautifully executed plans on paper of something 
not existing, more sightly in their merely ideal appearance, 
but of no substance, were attempted to be substituted therefor. 
Such paper productions, miscalled constitutions, however 
pleasing to the eye, have therefore never proved to be barriers 
against the absolutism of accumulated power. The harmony 
of the old French system of feudal confederation, ill-constructed 
as it was, being destroyed, the national faith on which it 
reposed ceased to exist, and consequently anarchy of thought 
began to prevail. This disturbed mental condition had been 
thrown into a state of fermentation by the return of Count 
Eochambeau's Army, after its success at Yorktown. Deluded 
with the mistaken belief that a declaration of a love of liberty 
would secure that inestimable prize, each succeeding measure, 
as in its turn it was proposed, no matter how wild or prepos- 
terous, was for the moment hailed by the many, as the one 
thing necessary, the infallable specific to cure all ills— to make 
man perfect. Even the Abb£ Eaynal became alarmed. "Ter- 
rified at the frightful results of his writings, in May, 1791, 
being then in his eightieth year, he presented himself at the 

1 Chateaubriand, i. 179. 
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bar of the National Assembly, and sternly and fearlessly 
remonstrated with that dreaded tribunal, on the rash and 
iniquitous course which they were pursuing. The line of 
argument which he adopted was sufficiently curious. One 
of his principal charges against the Assembly was, that they 
had literally followed his principles ; that they had reduced to 
practice the reveries and abstracted ideas of a philosopher, 
without having previously adapted and accommodated them 
to men, times, and circumstances." 1 

Soon it was held that to be well-dressed was a crime, and 
the term first applied to the ill-clad soldiers at Valley Forge, 
Sans Calotte, was adopted and gloried in by the wretches who 
dominated the nation. To their distempered minds, destroy- 
ing seemed to be creating; and "France got drunk with blood, 
to vomit crime." The bands that passed along the streets of 
Philadelphia during that era, added their senseless plaudits 
as they sang — 

Yive la! the French Convention, 
Vive la! the rights of man, 
Vive la ! America, 
For 'twas with you it first began. 

For a time the mind of Armand was swept along with that 
of others, but when the scheme of suppressing Parliaments 
began to be carried into effect, the Marquis remembered he 
had been a gentleman before he became a soldier, and that 
he was a Frenchman, because he was a Breton ; he, therefore, 
threw up his commission, and assumed a leading position in 
his native province. He attended the Assembly at Vannes, 
where twelve Deputies were chosen; he was one of the twelve; 
he was afterwards confined in the Bastile, with his colleagues, 
but was allowed to see his mother. The good lady found her 
son, as at a hunting party, quite gay. He was released, and 
on his triumphant return to Brittany, he proposed an oath 
which bound the nobility to permit no innovation of the 
rights and privileges of the Province. He was the chief 
means of confirming the nobility in their resistance to the 

1 George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, iii. 370. 
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revolutionists. The Province remained a passive spectator of 
the convulsions which agitated Paris, and the Marquis re- 
mained on his estate until 1791. 

There existed in Brittany an association called Fendeurs, 
composed of woodmen or wood-cutters, and there were sports- 
men and many noblemen who did not think it a disgrace to 
be a brother Fendeur. If a gentleman was attacked by ban- 
ditti, if he had lost his way, if he was benighted, all he had 
to do was to strike a tree with a certain number of blows 
which would designate him as a Fendeur, and bring to the 
wanderer a guide. On hearing the blows, men, women, and 
children would issue from the cabins, bearing lighted branches 
of fir to illuminate the path. He who could give the best 
supper, was to receive him as a guest. In the morning the 
Fendeurs, with their guns on their shoulders, would see their 
visitor home. This seems to have been well appreciated by 
Taine, who says, "In like manner, in France, if, during the 
Revolution, La Vendee alone followed the lead of its gentle- 
men, it is because alone in France the gentlemen of La 
Vendue, country folks, and sportsmen lived and remained in 
intimate intercourse with the peasants." 1 

Possessing a native genius of command, having experience 
and a thorough knowledge of the world, urbane and polished 
in manner, and persuasive in speech, with an affability the 
most pleasing, and an address the most insinuating, La 
Rouerie had all the requisites for the leadership of a party ; 
he arranged a plan to serve the cause of his King, becoming a 
gentleman devoted to him. Through the Fendeurs he effected 
among the honest, frank, and courageous people an organiza- 
tion which numbered forty thousand confederates. Many of 
the inhabitants of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou joined them- 
selves to Brittany. Indeed, he "established the counter- 
revolution in near fifteen of our Departments." 2 The Marquis 

1 Taine's Notes on England, 173. 

* Eeport on the Conspiracy of Brittany, 13th of 1st Month, Second year 
of the Republic, by Claude Basire, p. 2. This work and also the Liste des 
Emigres, next to be quoted, belong to the valuable collection of books on 
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gave what means lie possessed, and ladies of distinction con- 
tributed to the enterprise. No secret was ever better kept 
than by this confederacy, yet some of its movements became 
known to Danton through his spy, Laligant-Morillon. 1 

The Marquis de la Rouerie, with all his care, was thus ex- 
posed to danger; he had to sustain a siege in his castle against 
the Orleans Dragoons, and he ably defended the mansion. 
Among the company there was his cousin, the beautiful 
Molien le Tronjoli, who, in addition to personal charms, pos- 
sessed a superior mind, a solid education, and the courage of 
a heroine. She took her station in the defence, and fired with 
destructive effect at the dragoons. In the course of the action 
the wood-work of the castle unfortunately took fire, so that 
further defence soon became impracticable. The Marquis and 
his friends retreated through the garden, and escaped into the 
forest. 

In the rapid succession of events the States-General of France 
had degenerated into a National Assembly; the character 
of La Rouerie could not but be known to them, and a price 
was therefore set on his head. In the First Supplement to 
the Alphabetical List of the Condemned, he is recorded under 
the name of Tufin. This book of blood gives his prename as 
Armand, and his surname as La Royerie, and his last profes- 
sion or quality, as ex-Marquis. His last known domicile is 
described as in the Municipality of Saint Sauveur-des-Landes, 
of the District of Fougfrres in the Department of Ille et Valaine, 
and here, too, it is stated, was the situation of the goods he 
possessed. The date of the List is given as the 17 Pluviose, 
An2. 2 

This seems to be the most proper place to quote Basirei, 
who, writing at the time, and an enemy of La Rouerie, yet 
does not attempt to belittle his victim. He says, "Armand 
Tuffin la Rouerie, a nobly born Breton, a personage truly ex- 

the first French Revolution, numbering about fifteen hundred volumes, which 
were presented to the Society by the late Dr. Thomas B. Wilson and his 
brother William S. Wilson. 

1 Basire, 11, 12. 

* Liste des Emigres in Library of Hist. Soc, Penna. 
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traordinary, who joined to strong passions, a supple mind; to 
the Machiavelism of the aristocracy, a talent for negotiations; 
and to the intrepidity of the soldier, the views of a great 
general, was the principal author of that astonishing con- 
spiracy. After having conceived the entire plan, his vast 
genius embraced even its minutest details. He prepared its 
execution with an ability really incomparable. Calonne testi- 
fied his satisfaction in energetic terms, and in a letter dated 
Schonborlust, October 4, 1791, he charged Armand, to himself 
indicate the places of disembarcation for the emigres and for- 
eign troops. The conduct of la Rouerie gave him the con- 
fidence of the Bourbon emigres, from whom he received, in 
the month of March, 1792, the commission of Chief of the 
Counter-revolution of the West, with thirty-nine blank brevets 
for officers whom he should think proper to employ under 
him at the great rising that they prepared in that unhappy 
country." 1 

Continuing, Basire relates that the confederacy was in "con- 
sternation at the news of the retreat of the King of Prussia. 
The inhabitants of Guernsey and Jersey, much discontented 
with the gatherings of the emigres, had cried out so loudly, 
that the English Government put an embargo on both islands. 
These reverses had dispirited the whole party. La Rouerie 
alone had lost nothing of his pride. That indefatigable con- 
spirator, rarely reposing, ran from chateau to chateau, from 
committee to committee, to raise their hopes. Always wan- 
dering in the forest or on the mountains, fully armed, he never 
kept the beaten roads, and often passed the night in grottoes, 
inaccessible to others, at the foot of an oak, or in a ravine. 
All retreats were good for him ; and he never remained twice 
in the same place. The difficulty of seizing a man as prudent 
as he was intrepid, that the brave Cadenne, Lieutenant of the 
Gendarmerie, for so long a time had followed everywhere 
without success, and the want of material proofs, which the 
aristocracy knew so well how to exact when it was surprised, 
and which the magistrates, deceived or perfidious, were obsti 

1 Basire, 5, 6. 
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nate in regarding as necessary, above all in the Departments 
influenced by the association, rendered the position of our 
emissaries very embarrassing." 1 

The Marquis was a Fendeur ; to fly from Robespierre and 
Carnot and Danton, he dwelt in the forest. Seized with ill- 
ness, he was removed, at the request of a physician, to the 
chateau de la Fausse-Inguan, near Cancale, where Monsieur de 
la Guyomerais lived retired with his wife and two daughters. 
They were strangers to La Rouerie. The brave and unfor- 
tunate Marquis fell a victim to the malignancy of the fever 
which had seized him ; or, as is said by some, expired from 
the effects of poison given him at the instance of members of 
the revolutionary party at Paris. Basire says, he expired in 
an excess of rage. 2 He died suddenly on the 30th of January, 
1793, shortly after the execution of Louis XVL, and was 
buried privately by moonlight. About a month afterwards 
his remains were disinterred by the revolutionists, and, un- 
fortunately, the papers, placed in a bottle, and buried with 
him, revealed the names of associates, some of whom were 
subsequently arrested and guillotined. De la Guyomerais, 
his wife and daughters were seized at the same time. Among 
the papers of the Marquis was found a brief note from Ma- 
demoiselle Molien ; it was thought sufficient evidence of guilt 
that she had dared to write to him. She was thrown into 
prison at Rennes, and was sent thence to Paris with the family 
of Guyomerais, where all five perished by the guillotine. The 
lovely and interesting Mademoiselle Molien le Tronjoli, of 
Brittany, displayed a courage far beyond her sex. From a 
friendly priest she received the last consolation that religion 
can give ; and as she submitted her beautiful neck to the fatal 
axe, the heroic young creature cried out from the scaffold, 
44 Vive la Rouerie." 

It has been an agreeable task to gather the material for 

1 Basire, 13. 

2 Basire, 16. It is, however, believed in Brittany, by the descendants of 
the friends of La Kouerie, that the spy, Laligant-Morillon, arranged with 
Cheftel, Surgeon-in-Chief of Armand's forces, to poison the Marquis, and 
that he was paid for the foul deed the sum of two hundred thousand francs. 
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the sketch here presented of one who served us in America, 
and who undoubtedly bore a part of no little prominence in 
the history of France. Difficulty as to dates, and vagueness 
as to events, will be readily appreciated when it is understood 
that under the name of "Eouarie Armand Taffin," in the Nou- 
velle Biographie Generale, of Paris, 1862-6, among other mis- 
takes of minor importance, he is spoken of as serving in the 
" Army of Eoehambeau." In the absence of exact information 
it has therefore been thought best to make no attempt, by th© 
omission of statements slightly varying, at a flowing narrative. 
Alison, surely a good authority, refers in the twelfth chapter 
of his History of Europe to the Marquis and his great effort, 
and with his graphic account, which seems to be based upon 
Basire's Eeport, or else upon Beauchamp's History, which I 
have not been able to consult, this memoir may fitly be con- 
cluded. "During the summer of 1792, the gentlemen of Brit- 
tany entered into an extensive association, for the purpose of 
rescuing the country from the oppressive yoke which they had 
received from the Paris demagogues. At the head of the whole 
was the Marquis de la Rouerie, one of those remarkable men 
who rise into eminence during the stormy days of a revolution, 
from conscious ability to direct its waves. Ardent, impetuous, 
and enthusiastic, he was first distinguished in the American 
war, when the intrepidity of his conduct attracted the admira- 
tion of the Eepublican troops, and the same qualities rendered 
him at first an ardent supporter of the Revolution in France; 
but when the atrocities of the people began, he espoused, with 
equal warmth, the opposite side, and used the utmost efforts 
to rouse the noblesse of Brittany against the plebeian yoke 
which had been imposed upon them by the National Assem- 
bly. He submitted his plan to the Count d'Artois, and had 
organized one so extensive as would have proved extremely 
formidable to the Convention, if the retreat of the Duke of 
Brunswick in September, 1792, had not damped the whole of 
the West of France, then ready to break out into insurrection. 
Still the organization continued, and he had contrived to en- 
gage not only all Brittany, but the greater part of the gentle- 
men of La Vendue, in the cause, when his death, occasioned 
Vol. ii. — 3 
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by a paroxysm of grief for the execution of Louis, cut him 
off in the midst of his ripening schemes, and proved an irre- 
parable loss to the Royalist party, by depriving it of the 
advantages which otherwise would have arisen from simulta- 
neous and concerted operations on both banks of the Loire. 
The conspiracy was discovered after his death, and twelve of 
the noblest gentlemen in Brittany perished on the same day, 
in thirteen minutes, under the same guillotine. They all 
behaved with the utmost constancy, refused the assistance of 
the Constitutional clergy, and after tenderly embracing at the 
foot of the scaffold, died exclaiming Vive le Roi. One young 
lady of rank and beauty, Angelique Desilles, was condemned 
by mistake for her sister-in-law, for whom she was taken. She 
refused to let the error be divulged, and died with serenity, 
the victim of heroic affection." 



